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only domestic animal possessed by the inhabi- 
tants of North America before the coming of the 
white man was the dog. South of the arctic tundra 
it was apparently not used as a draught animal, Excava- 
tions of middens in the Pacific Northwest have yielded 
skeletal remains, from five hundred to a thousand years old, 
of medium sized dogs, probably a little larger than fox 
terriers. In the last five hundred years before the arrival 
of the European explorers it is thought that the culture 
of the Northwest Pacific coast natives underwent little 
change. 

‘Therefore it is probable that the remains found in the 
middens represent the same type of dogs that were recorded 
by Captain Vancouver among the Coast Salish in 1790, of 
which he wrote: “The dogs belonging to this tribe of 
Indians were numerous and much resembled those of 
Pomerania, though in general somewhat larger. They were 
all shorn as close to the skin as sheep in England: and so 
compact were their fleeces that a large portion could be 
lifted by a comer without causing any separation. They 
were composed of a mixture of a coarse kind of wool with 
very fine long hairs, capable of being spun into yam.” A 
painting by Paul Kane, dated 1848, showing one of these 
dogs freshly shorn, with a woman in the background spin- 
ning, is the only illustration in existence of the so-called 
“woolly dog.” Robert James Anderson mentioned in his 
memoirs of his boyhood at Fort Victoria in 1850: “In the 
Indian Village were a great many of the small white woolly 
Indian dogs which have since become extinct.” (Beaver, 
March 1951, p. 21.) 

Twenty years before, Sir John Richardson had described 
a small dog used for hunting by the Hare Indians in the 
vicinity of Great Bear Lake, but these dogs, like the 
“woolly dogs” of the Pacific Coast, apparently became 
extinct soon after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The Eskimo dog appeared to be the only survivor in 
Canada of an aboriginal breed. In 1915, however, James 
Teit, while engaged in research among the Tahitan Indians 
of the Stikine River, reported the existence of a small 
breed of native dogs. They were known locally as Bear 
Dogs because in the past they had been used extensively 
in the hunting of black bear, especially in the spring when 
a small dog could move quickly on the crust and hold a 
bear in deep snow until it was killed with bow and arrow 
or muzzle loader. 

‘These quick-moving, alert little dogs were common in 
the Cassiar when I was at Telegraph Creck in 1931. 
Generally black and white in colour, sometimes bluish- 
grey, they ranged in weight from ten to fifteen pounds, the 
smaller ones with predominantly black colouring being 
regarded as most typical of the breed. Their glossy coat 
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was clean to touch, long guard hairs concealed thick woolly 
underfur, and there was a pronounced neck-ruff and long 
haire on the flanks. They had the sharp muzzle and prick 
cars common to other small breeds of native dogs; but a 
distinctive feature was a straight. short bushy tail, five 
to ten inches long. Long hairs on the tail gave it the 
appearance of a giant shaving brush and it was entirely 
different from the long curled tail shown in an illustration 
of the Hare Indian dog published in 1829. Although their 
name indicated an animal of great ferocity, these Bear 
Dogs were friendly and affectionate by nature but at the 
same time inclined to be independent and suspicious of 
strangers. 

We soon acquired a female puppy from the Indians, in 
spite of warning from old time residents of the country 
that her shrill yapping would drive us to distraction. It 
turned out however that there was always a reason for 
Wendy's staccato yelping: such as the time at Dease Lake 
when a moose walked between the store and the warehouse. 
She became the quictest and most obedient dog we have 
owned—and that covers two or three “civilized” breeds, 
highly recommended as household pets. 

Wendy was pure white with a black face; she was mated 
with a small black-type Bear Dog at Dease Lake and gave 
birth to four pups. Two of these resembled the mother, 
one was black with white paws and chest like the father, 
and the fourth was bluish-grey. Two of these pups remained 
in the country and lived out their normal life span, but- 
two which were sent outside died, apparently from dis- 
temper. 
ing the next five years our Bear Dog accompanied 
us on our travels throughout the southern half of the 
province, behaving so well in car, steamer or train that 
her presence was scarcely noticeable. Only once do I recall 
her attracting attention; that was in Vancouver when she 
was taken on a shopping expedition. She had never seen 
a meat cache of the proportions of a city meat market and 
retreated into the middle of a busy street, exploding into 
her characteristic shrill yelps of alarm. A street car ground 
to a stop and curious passengers stared while the motor- 
“What kind of a dog is that?” There 
in the exotic phrase “Tahltan Bear 
Dog” as I ordered Wendy out of the way of the line of 
honking cars. 

We visited a large poultry ranch in the Fraser Valley 
and the dog which had never seen a domestic fowl before, 
but had flushed hundreds of grouse from the jack pine 
terraces of the Cassiar, stayed obediently at my heels as 
a thousand White Leghorns milled around her. On the 
other hand I have heard of a Bear Dog that was brought 
outside having to be destroyed because it could not be 
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cured of killing chickens. The same problem has arisen 
many times with almost any domestic breed one can think 
of, and there seems no basic difference in this respect 
between the Tahltan and any other type of dog; all being 
influenced by environment and training as much as by any 
hereditary traits. 

It is natural, though, that the Tahltan dog should 
retain a strong instinct for hunting. One instance that 
comes to mind concerns a Bear Dog in California which, 
without previous training, flushed quail from a thicket so 
dense that an experienced Springer spaniel refused to try 
and penetrate it. 


Eventually we were transferred back to Telegraph Creek 
and there Wendy died of old age in 1939, About that time 
Commissioner T. W. S. Parsons and Constable J. B. Gray 
of the B.C. Police were instrumental in having a number 
of Tahltan dogs sent outside. where they were recognized 
as a distinct breed by the Canadian Kennel Club. A 
standard of characteristics was drawn up, but as far as I 
know they have never distinguished themselves in the 
show ring. It must certainly require great patience to train 
one of these dogs to stand still long enough to hold the 
conventional dog show pose. 

The only dogs I have been able to trace belonged to a 
dog fancier in Southern Ontario, who was enthusiastic 
about the Bear Dogs as pets, but whose activities had 
been curtailed by ill health. Some pups had been shipped 
to California and it is to be hoped that somewhere a nucleus 
of breeding stock still exists that will save the Tahltan 
dog from the same fate as the woolly dog of the coast. 
In its native habitat the Bear Dog has by now become 
mongrelized to the extent that it is unrecognizable as a 
distinct type. 

It is curious that they sliould have survived at all into 
this century. The area in which they were known to exist 
—the headwaters of the Stikine and Taku Rivers and the 
Atlin Lake country—was not exceptionally isolated and 
had been swept over by two successive gold rushes; in the 
70s and in 1898, While there seems no doubt that the 
older generation of Tahltan Indians held a higher regard 
for their small hunting dogs than is usually credited to 
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other tribes, it is rather unlikely that any selective breed- 
ing of the animals was carried out. 

Since nomadic tribes of the Athapascan stock left no 
middens for the archaeologists to excavate there is very 
little to tell us of the past. One or two folk legends recorded 
by Teit mention small dogs used for hunting—that is all. 
The number of modern specimens available for study is 
not sufficient to give definite clues to the origin of the 
Tahltan dog. In 1931, Dr. Diamond Jenness of the 
National Museum collected all information and material 
available and passed it on to Professor G. M. Allen of 
Harvard University, an authority on aboriginal American 
dogs. Dr. Allen concluded: “I thinks there can be little 
doubt that the Bear Dog represents the same breed as the 
Hare Indian Dog described by Sir John Richardson.” 

Richardson had written that the Hare Indian dog bore 
the same relation to the prairie wolf that the Eskimo dog 
did to the great grey wolf; meaning that the latter had 
been evolved by domestication of the wolf and the smaller 
dog by domestication of the coyote, Many modern authori- 
ties however have come to the conclusion that all aborigi- 
nal dogs of North America originated in the Old World 
and followed mankind in successive waves of migration 
from Northern Asia across Bering Strait. The dog, it must 
be remembered, is the only animal which could have with- 
stood the rigours of such a long trek. It is pointed out that 
the resemblance of Eskimo dogs to wolves, and of smaller 
dogs to coyotes or foxes, is superficial: zoologists having 
little difficulty in distinguishing the skulls of domestic” 
dogs from those of wild canids. 

In 1948, Dr. William G. Haag published the results of 
an exhaustive study of dog remains found in excavations 
in Alaske, the Pacific Northwest and in the shell heaps of 
Kentucky, Alabama and Mississippi. In his summary he 
remarked: “They [the aboriginal breeds] are apparently 
related to Old World dogs at similar cultural levels, and the 
osteological characteristics do not show any resemblance 
to any native American canid.”” 

Ihave watched a Bear Dog playing with a tame coyote, 
and certainly their appearance and actions seemed very 
similar; but no doubt the same could have been said had 
the dog involved been one of the Spitz group from Europe, 
which is generally admitted to have originated in Northern 
Asia. In fact breeds such as the Pomeranian, Keeshond 
and Schipperke, to name only a few, with their thick 
undercoat, prick cars and slender muzzles, all have as 
many points in common with the Tahltan dog as has the 
prairie wolf. It seems probable that British Columbia's 
Bear Dog is more closely related to commonly known 
European breeds than to any existing member of the 
wolf family. . 
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